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To understand is to be conscious of the fundamental unity 
the thing to be explained — ^that is to say, to conceive it in it» 
entirety both of life and development, to be able to remake it by 
a mental process without making a mistake, without adding or omit* 
ting anything. It means, first, complete identification of the object 
and then the power of making it clear to others by a full and just 
interpretation. To understand is more difficult than to judge, for 
understanding is the transference of the mind into the conditions of 
the object, whereas judgment is simply the enunciation of the indi- 
vidual oyimon.^Amiers JournaL 









The Creative Art of Fiction. 



CHAPTER ONE. 
Narrative Art. 



IT has been commonly believed that the art of telling a 
good story is a natural gift. Only tardily, in recent 
years, have students of aesthetics admitted that nar- 
rative art is subject to fixed laws, clearly defined and 
imperative. The drama, on the other hand, has ever taken 
its place among the great arts; before the Christian era, 
Aristotle defined and discussed the principles of its struc- 
ture with such clearness and accuracy that students of 
poetics still follow his treatise as a golden clue through 
the tangled maze of mediaeval theories, and find in it the 
briefest, the most significant statement of general princi- 
ples. Students of the theory and art of the drama have 
always found competent guidance. The names of Schlegel, 
Coleridge, Hazlitt, Lewes, and many others, bring to mind 
discussions richly illustrated from the works of great mas- 
ters. Sir Henry Irving has for many years devoted his 
talents to the presentation of the greatest plays in accord- 
ance with ideal conceptions of art. Even the daily press 
in our western land, Philistine to the nurture of fine art, 



reminds us, at intervals, that there is a recognized art of 
the drama. The first presentation of plays like Becky 
Sharp^ The Christian^ or Cyrano de Bergerac is followed 
at once by criticism, in which the impersonation of char- 
acters, the dramatization of the tale, and similar ques- 
tions are discussed with reference to essential principles 
of dramatic art.. 

With fiction it is far otherwise. The writer of a novel 
may sin against every law of narrative art without fear 
that his error will be mentioned in the critical reviews. 
Not one of the criticisms, in this coimtry, of a recent work 
of fiction, Helbeck of Bannisdale^ defined the author's 
purpose and general plan of development; yet the closing 
scene, the death of the heroine by drowning, cannot be 
justified without reference to the motif of the story. 
There is in print no satisfactory treatment of fiction as an 
art; scholarship and critical opinion on the subject are 
inchoate; even among institutions of learning wherein 
courses of instruction on this topic are given, there is little 
agreement. In some, no better device has been hit upon 
than the application of accepted theories of dramatic 
structure to the study of the novel ; in others, the history 
of fiction forms the subject-matter of study, and, inci- 
dentally, some attention is given to characteristics and 
schools. 

It may be objected that the absence of formulated prin- 
ciples and systematic discussions of the art of fiction is, 
prima facie^ evidence that no such art exists. There have 
been generations of story tellers, it is said, to whom the 
world has listened eagerly; they have told their tales natu- 



rally, each according to his gift. Not so. In time past, 
writers have never learned their art from formal discus- 
sions, or in the schools. If there are now signs that the 
art of fiction is soon to hold a recognized place as such, it 
is because school-men and instructors have at last begun 
to inquire how those who wrote gained their skill, and are 
following the guidance of the masters of the craft. The 
school-master of genius is ever an inner purpose working 
out the desired end with infinite patience, and by any 
means whatever. The art of saying things as they ought 
to be said is acquired only through exacting discipline; 
Coleridge, Stevenson, or whoever has attained to it, has 
served, each in his own way, an apprenticeship to master 
magicians. Authors have always learned the principles 
of their own art through study of the great literatures of 
the world. It was not by chance that Tennyson spent 
his evenings translating The Iliad aloud, while engaged 
on the early Idylls of his great series. In the life of 
Stevenson, we read how he played the ** sedulous ape " to 
the great writers of prose. It was only after years of 
effort that he wrote the paper entitled ** Victor Hugo's 
Romances," which he thought marked the beginning of 
his command of style, and he spent three months upon the 
few pages of "Ordered South," which his biographer 
mentions as the first of his essays republished in its origi- 
nal form. 

Not all fiction is artistically great, or even correct, nor 
is immediate success a fair test of quality. The relation 
of a piece of literature to the reading public is determined 
by many and complex elements. In the beginning, the 



artistic quality of tke novel may weigh least in its popu- 
larity. Maximum sales are often due to special interest 
in the subject at the time of publication, as in the case 
of Robert Elsmere^ Tke Heavenly Twins^ Trilby, and 
a score of other novels that have shot, like meteors, 
across the literary firmament, and disappeared. Or, the 
story may contain a picture, photographically real, of life 
and human interest in one generation, or in a definite 
locality, and, without art in the presentation, maintain a 
firm hold upon the hearts of readers who have experienced, 
even remotely, the life depicted. Such are stories of 
colonial adventure under conditions that have passed, 
traditionally, to the descendants of the first settlers; such 
is David Harum, and, possibly, The Bonnie Brier Bush. 
Not until stories of this kind have outlived the genera- 
tion and the conditions of life that gave them birth, can it 
be seen whether art in the presentation mingles with 
human interest in the subject in such a manner as to 
secure permanence. 

A work of fiction is a complex whole, combined of many 
elements, special excellence in any one of which may lift 
the story, in that respect, into the domain of art, and thus 
give it lasting value. Beauty and simplicity of style have 
endeared the story of The Vicar of Wakefield to all 
lovers of good literature, although the structure of its 
plot rivals that of the railway novel. Middlemarch is a 
great work of fiction and must continue to hold its place 
for many generations of readers, because of the marvel- 
lous psychological insight of its author in regard to indi- 
vidual lives, and the unrivalled skill manifest in the 
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analysis of the complex influences that form opinion and 
influence conduct in village communities; but it is, never- 
theless, true that the critic must consider the plot struc- 
turally over- weighted and deficient in unity. It is doubt- 
ful whether the ordinary reader ever perceives the artis- 
tic relation between under-plot and main plot, or the 
point of most intimate union. Readers are not trained 
critics, but it is precisely the ordinary reader whom the 
writer of novels should address, and there is usually some 
obscurity or defect in a story when the appreciation of 
those who enjoy literature for its own sake does not fall 
into line with its points of artistic excellence. It is not% 
necessary to name a climax in order to select unerringly! 
the decisive moment of keenest interest in the plot; yet inj 
the well planned story, the two must approximately co- 
incide. 

It falls within the purpose of these articles to make 
clear, in some small degree, the creative art of fiction as 
it lies in the mind of the writer. In the beginning, let us 
distinguish, if we may, the various kinds of literature 
falling under this classification. In the material of its 
subject-matter, fiction may be either the representation, 
in narrative form, of events and actions wholly imagi- 
nary; or the reproduction, in the same form, of real char- 
acters and of events that have actually occurred, but so 
changed in locaXion, personnel^ and relationship to other 
events as to be not easily recognizable ; — or, there may be 
a mingling of the two in infinite variety of proportion. 

Fiction is distinguished for classification, according to 
the literary form of expression adopted. In the Fable, 



actions, simple and natural, in themselves, are connected 
with impossible actors in order to free them from the 
human element and make the lesson conveyed more 
striking. In the Allegory, one set of actions, or persons, 
is represented by another for the same reason; that is, to 
eflEect the embodiment of some truth, or principle, or 
lesson, such that it will be impressed on the mind as an 
abstract conception, while at the same time it is so con- 
cretely presented that it is readily understood. 

In the Romance, reality so mingles with unreality that 
the mind passes unconsciously from one to the other, and 
accepts, without shock, on the basis of previous supposi- 
tions, that which, stated barely, would seem manifestly 
absurd. The Romance, further, must be based upon 
those elements of man's nature, and those beliefs, that lie 
nearest to the unknown, or upon faiths and superstitions 
that have been a vital part of human life in the past, and, 
although sufficiently remote for men to have outlived the 
antagonism in which they were rejected, are yet not so 
distant but that readers still have an inherited suscepti- 
bility to their influence. There is, besides, the typical 
literary form of the novel in which the story is organized 
as a plot having a dramatic presentation, more or less 
complex, from an opening, or beginining of action, to a 
certain culmination of interest called climax, and a con- 
clusion which should be the end of the story. 

Thus the term fiction in its broadest significance, in- 
cludes literary productions that vary in form and style 
from the merest string of inventions, t)ut together for the 
purpose of amusement, to the narration of events and 



actions involving the profoundest problems of human ex- 
istence. This literary form, at one extreme, is most com- 
plex and highly organized, rivalling, often, in unity and 
dramatic power the great drama; at the other, it passes 
into the story of adventure, of kin with the picaresque 
tales of Spain, and our own Tom Jones or Robinson 
Cruso, The success and permanence of each work of 
fiction must depend, chiefly, upon the certainty with 
which the author distinguishes the principles of art 
characteristic of the form he has chosen, and the faith- 
fulness with which he submits himself to the guidance of 
ideals in the selection and arrangement of detail. A 
recently published story illustrates the importance of dis- 
tinguishing literary form in criticism. Those reviews that 
discuss Kim as a novel of typical structure must neces- 
sarily find it deficient in plot, without moments of intense 
dramatic interest, or clearly defined sequence, but when 
the narrative is defined as a tale of adventure its excellence 
is at once apparent, and the discerning reader perceives 
the familiarity of the author with the requirements of art 
in his chosen field. 



CHAPTER TWO. 
The Artistic Subject or Theme. 

LET us now inquire what the essential principles of 
structure in fiction are. First, in order of import- 
ance, is the consideration of the artistic subject, the 
motifs the theme; this is the center with reference to 
which the entire plot and assemblage of characters is ar- 
ranged, the smallest detail selected. Art is the medium 
through which the creations of one imagination are repro- 
duced imaginatively, in another mind, and it is ideally 
essential that in the work of art, the sensible presentation of 
the noble idea, there shall be a perfect adaptation of the 
form to the conception, and a perfect expression of the con- 
ception through the form. In the interpretation of great 
art, whether in sculpture, painting, music, or in the imagi- 
native world of literature, no one reads aright until he 
comes upon the author's primal conception, the true key 
to the significance of every detail. A poem or a novel 
without a theme is like a painting without a center. The 
very perfection and luxuriance of detail may bring only a 
sense of confusion through lack of unity. The perma- 
nence, and rank of a work of art is determined, primarily, 
by the nobility of the artistic conception and the adequacy 
and dignity of its presentation. In the familiar Laoco5n^ 
it is not the mortal struggle of the priest, nor the old^ 
mythologic story that has appealed to the heart of man 
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through the centuries, but the artistic conception of the 
sculptor, his purpose of expressing the utmost of human 
anguish at the climax of efiEort and endurance. For this 
he chose the old tale of the sea-serpent ; for this, he ad- 
ded to the extreme of physical abhorrence and mortal 
terror the more poignant anguish, mental and spiritual, 
of the parent spending his last effort, even unto death, 
in defense of his own. 

In literature, as in sculpture, or painting, or music, 
there can be no art without unity, and the first essential 
of unity is foimd in the motifs the artistic conception. In 
Lowell's great poem, "Columbus," it is not the story of 
the discovery of America that the poet cares to tell ; the 
mariner represents the pioneer in every age of the world, 
and especially in the domain of ideas, who leads the 
way into the unknown, up to those heights where gleam 
the camp fires of truth ; the man * * At once a new thought's 
king and prisoner," to whom "a hand is stretched from 
out the dark, which grasping without question, he is led 
where there is work he must do for God," and ** cannot 
say, * This will I do or that, for the cheap means putting 
Heaven's end in pawn.' " In ** Merlin and the Gleam," 
the revelation of the poet's heart, of the inner light that 
his spirit followed, runs through every line of story. 
Kipling's **The Last Rhyme of True Thomas," is in the 
form of a simple ballad ! 

*' The King has called for priest and cup. 
The King has taken spur and blade, 
To dub true Thomas a belted knight, 
And all for the sake o' the songs he made." 
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The verse relates how Thomas was found, at last, 
by ** the milk-white thorn that guards the gates o'Faerie," 
nor could he be persuaded to cease his harping, — and 
runs on through many stanzas which we should hardly 
read a second time were it not for the theme of the song, 
the infinite range of the poet's control over the human 
spirit in comparison with the domain ruled by the power 
of kings. 

** I ha harpit ye up to the throne of God, 
I ha harpit your secret soul in three, 
I ha harpit ye down to the hinges o' Hell, 
And — ye— would — make— a Knight o* me ! " 

Thus it is that simple incidents, homely details, may 
be made the vehicle of expression for a noble conception, 
belonging, through its beauty and unity, to the domain 
of true art. This inner spirit, this message of truth, this 
revelation of beauty and spiritual meaning it is that glori- 
fies the rhythm or the story, and, alone, endows it with 
the life that endures and inspires the soul of man. 
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CHAPTER THREE. 
Unity and Sequence in Plot Structure. 

IN fiction, the unity of the plot, that is, its organization 
with reference to some noble conception, is a distin- 
guishing characteristic between the work of a mas- 
ter and the performance of amateurs. This unity is 
derived from the intimate relation of the plot, or dramatic 
presentation, to the theme, the true artistic subject. The 
theme of the novel is sometimes bound up in the life story 
of a leading character, as in The Christian^ Eleanor^ 
David Copper field\ sometimes, it lies in the shadowy back- 
ground, in the atmosphere in which characters move, as 
in Henry Esmond^ or Richard Carvel\ or again, as in 
Helbeck of Bannisdale^ it is found in the relationship of 
persons, used as an illustration of the incompatibility of 
mediaeval asceticism with the temper of mind bom of the 
spirit of scientific inquiry. One author seeks his theme in 
history ; another, in a great ethical truth ; another, in the 
illustration of morals; but an artistic conception alone 
never yet gave birth to a great work of art. It must be 
adequately presented in such form that it appeals at once 
to the minds and sympathies of men. In all literature, 
this presentation constitutes the narrative or dramatic 
sequence; in drama and fiction, the plot. 
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Plots in their organization obey certain laws fundamental 
in all narrative art, and common, with modifications, to 
drama, romance and fiction. There must be in the tech- 
nical sense, a beginning, a culmination of the action, and 
a conclusion. In great fiction, each one of these is deter- 
mined by the relation of the theme to the story, or plot. 
In Daniel Deronda the story opens with a singlei ncident, 
that of the roulette table at Leubronn, told in twelve or 
thirteen pages. After this, the author returns at once 
to the childhood of the leading characters and is occupied 
for nearly two hundred pages with a story antecedent to the 
story of the novel. The reason for this arrangement of 
incidents must be sought in the theme, in the real artistic 
purpose with reference to which the plot was conceived. 
If the purpose of the author was to tell the story of the 
two lives intertwined in Daniel Deronda^ then she should 
have begun with the early years and come to the scene 
of the roulette table in due course. If, on the other 
hand, it was her purpose to present vividly and dramati- 
cally the influence of a soul strongly touched with idealism, 
upon a nature naturally noble, but selfish, and never yet 
moved by elevating influences, then, naturally, she chose 
the significant moment when these two lives began to react 
upon each other. 

Silas Marner illustrates, perhaps, more typically than 
anything else in literature, this law of the writer, for the 
narrative opens with the simplest characterization of the 
poor miser in his relation to the lives of the people among 
whom he dwelt, after which the author returns to the story 
of his early manhood. She has told us elsewhere that her 
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Ipurpose in this story was to show the redemptive influence 
lof the purely natural human aflEections. This being the 
Itheme, it becomes evident, at once, that the action or plot 
piust open with the condition of the man in whose char- 
acter the change is to be wrought ; that the second but 
subordinate step, of necessity, must be the presentation of 
a reasonable explanation of the poor weaver's isolation and 
narrowness. Then must follow the development of the 
plot, the incidents of which must lead, in sequence, to 
the result which the novelist set before herself in the 
beginning. 

In the story of a life, biographic or Active, how does an 
author know what he should select and what omit? Only 
the smallest part of what really occurs can be narrated. 
The incidents of the second book of the great historical 
novel, Rotnola^ occupy but thirty days ; between the 
first book and the second, one year and seven months was 
omitted, and between the close of the second book and the 
opening of the third, there is an interval of nearly two 
years, yet the narrative flows on with such sequence and 
unity that the reader is scarcely conscious of the time 
omitted, unless, indeed, he has noted, pencil in hand, the 
chronology of the story. The law of selection, the law 
governing the sequence and development of the plot in 
every great dramatic action is this : those incidents arei 
selected which have determining influence, in the life,! 
upon its later course ; in the plot, upon succeeding situa- \ 
tions. A man may drift toward a given course of conduct 
for many days before he reaches a decision. Diverse in- 
fluences urge their force upon his mind, a word spoken 
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by the way, the sight of a face in a crowd, a message 
written upon a fluttering slip of paper, each may combine 
with deeper trends of inclination, or fortify a slumbering 
sense of obligation, or sting into keener activity of desire 
an indulgent selfishness and hasten a decision which, at 
the last, may seem borne on the breath of chance. 

Silas Marner^ typical in structure, will again illus- 
trate our topic. The author occupies three-fourths of the 
story in narrating, first the condition of Silas ; secondly, 
the reasons for that condition; thirdly, the steps, through 
the underplot, that resulted in the introduction of the 
remedial agency chosen, the life of a little child; and 
fourthly, in painstaking detail and fullness, the change in 
that selfish, narrow, barren life, and the gradual renewal 
of a generous and fruitful connection with his fellow 
beings. Then, in the turning of a leaf, she passes over 
fifteen years. But the reader is like one who plowed the 
furrow and sowed the seed in the springtime; he returns, 
without surprise, to find a field of bending grain. When 
he has seen the humble, unlettered weaver pass through 
every test of his changed condition, when, on a sunny 
day, he beholds Silas and Eppie and Aaron pass up the 
garden path to the little cottage among the stone pits, he 
recognizes the true dramatic finale of the action in the 
evidence that nothing in the future can ever again destroy 
the man's faith in God or his kindly sympathy with his 
fellow-men. The action began in a condition; it concludes 
in a changed condition, resulting from all that has inter- 
vened, and final in its nature. 
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Intimately connected with the guiding principle in selec- 
tionand omission, is the law of sequence in plot structure. 
It is surprising how many critical and well trained minds 
find the task of analyzing plots into essential elements 
baffling. This must be through lack of understanding, in 
all its applications, the true law of sequence in plot struc- 
ture. Revert for a moment to the simplest definition of 
an action as something which does not, in its begining, 
result from something else through causal necessity, but 
after which some thing else naturally follows ; a begin- 
ning, then, is the initiation of a series of incidents, a 
something exercising decisive influence upon the action 
that succeeds. From this first incident follows another, 
as the links of a chain slip through the fingers. Each 
link may be wondrously wrought and carry all kinds of ^ 
addenda and ornamentation, but the requirement without 
which there would be no chain, and no end to be reached, 
is that every link bring after it another. Thus, in plot 
structure, every essential step must grow out of all that 
has preceded and be of such a nature, that were it omittd, 
or modified, all that follows after in the story would 
be diflEerent. 

An illustration of this essential principle of sequence in 
plot structure may be noticed in the comparison of two 
familiar novels. In Hall Caine's Manxman and in Mr. 
Hardy's Tess the same incident is employed, the slip- 
ping under the door of a note which lies concealed beneath 
the matting. In the one novel, the finding of the note 
would have changed the main action of the story, which, 
thus, is made to depend, at a vital point, upon an acci- 
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dent. In the other narrative, the note which was also un- 
read, would likewise have prevented the consummation of a 
marriage. Did it, therefore, change the couise of the story, 
the working together toward an inevitable conclusion of cer- 
tain essential conditions and situations? Not in the least. 
A confession which took place immediately after the mar- 
riage reduced the loss of the note to a mere incident, illus- 
trating, but not vitally affecting, the course of the action* 

In the novel or the drama, the sequence of incidents 
should lead unerringly to the moment marking the culmi- 
nation of all those influences that arise, first, in the begin- 
ing of action, and draw after a complex train of events. 
The true climax must unite in one supreme hour of destiny 
all that has preceded in the story ; after it has passed, 
there can no longer be doubt or suspense about the con- 
clusion. It only remains for each of the dramatis personcB 
to perform to the end, the parts assigned. 

The application of this principle forms a critical test of 
first importance. In one of Mrs. Humphrey Ward's novels, 
the death of Sir George Tressady in a mine explosion 
results in no sense from the preceding action. It merely 
interrupts a very difficult and complex situation in which 
deep lying conditions and tendencies of character have 
not worked themselves to any satisfactory conclusion. 
An author may sometimes dare to interrupt the flow of 
his narrative purely by chance or accident, since life often 
ends thus abruptly, but it should be clear to the reader 
that the end for which the story was told has been reached 
and essential unity of action attained. When the real 
arena of tragic interest lies in ambitions, struggles, and 
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sacrifices of the human soul, and is thus removed from 
the dramatic, in the visible sense, the manner of the end- 
ing matters less. The true conclusion is found in some 
supreme moment of endurance, renunciation, or despair. 
Thus, alone, at midnight, Maggie TuUiver, in The Mill 
on the Floss, achieves, and goes forth in the dim light of 
the morning, with the strength and peace of a great 
victory in her young heart to meet death in the flood. 
The reader who has understood the spiritual significance 
of The Mill on the Floss feels that the story which alone 
the author cared to tell has been brought to its true 
conclusion, that the tragic chance which wrought the 
extinction of the physical existence was, in her mind, 
merely an incident. In the dramatic presentation of a 
highly organized plot, that which is absorbing, intense, or 
dramatic, in the ordinary sense, may easily be mistaken 
for the incident of significance in the development or 
sequence. It may well happen that the reader, with 
breathless interest peruses page after page of exciting 
incidents or brilliant conversation, and passes unnoticed a 
quiet paragraph upon which the true dramatic sequence 
in the plot depends. In Tennyson's great idyllic epic, 
from which has been fashioned the drama of King^ 
Arthur, familiar through the presentation of Sir Henry 
Irving, the climax of the entire series of idylls is found in 
two quiet lines following the narration of scenes that shake 
the heart with passionate emotion. 

In the dramatic action of fiction there is, then, a series 
of incidents in true sequence, arising inevitably from some 
beginning, the conclusion of which will be arrived at only 



when the last result of determining force in the life, or the 
plot, has been reached, and other influences, antecedent, 
resume their normal course of development. There is, 
for each narrative, one and only one true beginning, and 
a single conclusion , predetermined through all the course 
of the action, compounded of all that has gone before, not 
to be changed. It is the step of fate, moving, stately, 
through the great dramas, that gives them dignity and 
fills the hearts of readers or beholders with awe. 

In the consideration of fiction as a creative art, the ques- 
tion naturally arises whether the author conceives, at 
once, in the beginning, his motif and seeks its embodi- 
ment in dramatic form, or whether he more often lays 
hold of dramatic situations and develops possibilities for 
the expression of those ethical and spiritual questions 
common to human kind which alone give permanence to 
literature. It is the belief of the writer that genesis of 
theme, or dramatic situation, depends, in the first instance, 
upon the natural aptitude and affinity of the creative im- 
agination of the author, modified, perhaps by surround- 
ings, early habits of expression, and discipline. Without 
doubt, Shakespeare's mind seized at once, with unerring 
instinct, upon dramatic situations which his rare touch of 
skill lifted to the expression of broad artistic conceptions. 
The story of the plots and intrigues through which 
Richard II. lost his crown, becomes, in the imagination 
of the great dramatist, the tragic history of a man inherit- 
ing and representing all that was best and worst in a 
decaying social system, but born to rule a turbulent 
people already in the throes of transition to a new era 
which their king failed to understand. 
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George Eliot, after she had acquired skill and found the 
path lying open to her genius, began, ever, with her 
artistic conception, and from that developed, as in Silas 
MarntTy her plot. Charles Dickens, more often than 
otherwise, seized upon a dramatic situation, often a climax, 
and from this worked out in detail, his plot. It was his 
peculiar gift to restore to situations and incidents coming 
within his knowledge the emotions and experiences that 
must have accompanied the outward passing of the events 
in the first enactment, so that it was to him, in the end, 
as if he had personally lived through all of which he wrote. 
It followed, perhaps necessarily, that this author rarely 
chose an abstract or general truth as his theme; his habit 
of mind led him to the presentation of some phase of 
individual human life, into sympathy with which he 
would lead the reader. 

In the writing of romance, the problem is still a different 
one. There is often an initial supposition which may be 
contrary to experience, or at variance with present con- 
ditions of life, or may represent a superstition or belief 
long since cleared away from the minds of men. Around 
this hypothesis, a story of adventure, pure and simple, 
may weave itself in any way that follows naturally and 
reasonably upon the suggestion implanted in the mind of 
the reader. Thus, the writer of romance asks us to part 
company, at once, with those ideas that serve as guide and 
monitor in the domain of real life, and wander at his pleas- 
ure in a land where even known things seem changed as i 
by a spell, or by the shining of some weird light. For the 
plotting of stories of adventure, such as these, set in a time 
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more or less remote, Stevenson's word is perhaps the 
latest and best: ** There are, so far as I know, three 
ways, and three wa)rs only, of writing a story. You may 
take a plot and fit characters to it, or you may take a 
character and choose incidents and situations to develop 
it, or, lastly — * * * jq^ jnay take a certain atmos- 
phere and get action and persons to express and realize 
it." This, surely, is the technique of story making; but 
the literary artist, as every other, is dependent upon 
purely technical skill for the expression of his conceptions 
and he who speaks was master of the craft, and a greater 
artist in nothing than in this, that he understood the 
limitations of his own genius and chose for himself 
tasks well within his power. 
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CHAPTER FOUR. 

The Choice and Development of Characters 
IN Fiction. 

THE success of a work of fiction, its power of holding 
readers through successive chapters, depends, in 
a first reading, upon interest in the narrative, 
the story pure and simple; but crititjal situations, 
moments of happiness or of pathetic sadness, are effective 
chiefly through the personality of the characters experi- 
encing the vicisssitudes of fortune. The unity and \ 
strength of a novel must depend, in great part, upon its \ 
plot ; there must be some adequate reason for interest, 
some movement of incidents and action toward a moment 
of determining force, some definite and increasing prom- 
ise of a conclusion bringing complete knowledge and \ 
prophetic certainty. But this plot becomes a living force, 
making its own powerful appeal to the sympathetic under- 
standing only through the creative reality of the persons 
acting and suffering in the dim and shadowy world of the 
imagination, which, nevertheless, hold^ for many minds a 
more intimate revelation of the secret iiotives and ambi- 
tions of men than the contact of real life. Dr. Lydgate, 
the prosperous physician of a seaside resort, may never 
disclose to any the different ambition of the young Mid- 
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dlemarch practitioner, but the art of the novelist reveals 
the strength and the weakness of nature that predeter- 
mined the result, and enlists the sympathy of all readers 
for the man that failed in a brave struggle. 

The representation of character is an essential element 
in the creation of a great work of fiction. Many a book, 
truly great in theme and successful in plot, fails in the 
potential reality of its characters. Pages of description 
will not set forth the living man or woman, compounded 
of inalienable prejudices, of qualities that create liking or 
aversion; hate or love. The touch of the master, on the 
other hand, evokes in a single incident, with a word added 
here, an explanation there, a personality that, once chris- 
tened, takes its place, thenceforth, a citizen of the world 
of art, living and acting by force of inherent character- 
istics. Who has not met, in some by-way of life, with 
Colonel Newcome? Who does not know that he will 
pause with uncovered head at the door of the nursery 
where the little ones are saying their prayers, or check 
the unseemly jest, in the midst of uproarious after-dinner 
mirth, for the sake of the young lad listening? It is not 
that similar things are told of the man in the old family 
history we have all thumbed, but only that he has escaped 
from the pages of the book and become a familiar friend ; 
we know in what his happiness lies, from whom he must 
be protected, and could predict with assurance his con- 
duct or opinion in any circumstances that might arise. 
Such love have we all for these real persons of novel or 
play, that a group of characters will sometimes seize the 
imagination of readers and insure success, or even a 
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degree of permanence, for a book deficient in almost every 
quality that gives strength and excellence to the dramatic 
presentation of the story. 

In the greatest fiction, the choice and development of 
the characters that serve for the unfolding of the plot 
depend intimately upon the theme and the form of its 
expression. There are some stories in which the plot is 
determined from the beginning, by the complexities of 
character presented in the persons of the leading actors. 
Dorothea's noble enthusiam, her inexperience, her puritan 
ideals, in Middlemarchy were conditions rendering certain 
the diflSculties and misunderstandings that befell her. 
From the beginning of the play, the character of Hamlet 
or of Macbeth is of central importance in determining the 
action. It follows that the creative mind of the dramatist 
or novelist must see clearly, in the first instance, the 
action he wishes to present, and that characters must be 
chosen with the nicest^ reference to it. When, more 
rarely, the presentation of a great character forms the 
central purpose of story or play, the genesis of the action, 
in order of invention, must arise from the characteristics 
and life of the person and serve to impress the individu- 
ality or the historical value of the hero upon the attention 
of the reader. 

Numerous historical stories written for the young, illus- 
trate this relation of character and plot, but only in the 
rarest instances do novels evolved in this manner attain 
real literary excellence. The difficulty of giving adequate 
and well proportioned expression to a complex historic' 
personality in the form of a well arranged dramatic ac 
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is too great to be overcome. The alternative for the 
novelist who desires chiefly to interpret the human aspect 
of some great historical person to those who come after 
him, lies in the construction of a plot and the creation of 
Active characters that shall carry the weight of the action, 
while historical personages appear as a part of the milieu 
in connection more or less vital with the incidents and 
-characters through which the plot moves forward. The 
aflfairs of Richard Carvel and Dorothy Manners absorb the 
attention in the reading, but the figures of Paul Jones and 
Charles Fox gradually assume a distinct outline that re- 
mains in the memory after the incidents of the story have 
become remote and indefinite. 

This intimate connection of the characters with the 
presentation of theme and plot forms a crucial test of the 
novelist's power and skill. It is essential that he hold in 
view, from the beginning, the relations of persons, that 
he analyze and interpret with psychologic insight the 
changes arising from experience and years, and interweave 
action and the group of characters with such unity of pur- 
pose that each is essential to the other. In The Mill on 
the Floss it was the author's purpose to show in the 
person of Maggie Tulliver, at what infinite cost of mis- 
understanding and suffering the individual attains a nobler 
intellectual and spiritual life than that of his own kin. She 
wished to illustrate, in the particular instance, how, in 
many generations, oppressive narrowness has acted on 
young natures that, in the onward tendency of human- 
kind, have risen above the mental level of the generation 
before them; ** to which," she adds, ** they have, never- 
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theless, been tied by the strongest fibres of their hearts. " 
Witness the words of the author, a clue for the interpreta-^ 
tion of her purpose: ** The suffering, whether of martyr; 
or victim, which belongs to every historic advance of 
mankind, is represented in every town and by hundreds 
of obscure hearths. " This theme, once chosen, it was aj 
necessary condition that the community in which Maggie : 
Was bom must be of the most conservative type, one in 
which precepts and virtues handed down from the past \ 
were law and gospel, never to be superseded by new 
revelations vouchsafed to youthful intelligence. In truth, 
every person in the community of St. Ogg's was chosen 
because of some part that the character should play in 
making visible the pressure of inherited beliefs and 
standards upon young lives whose whole bent was toward 
the future. Out of this necessity was bom the Dodson 
family, with its respectability, its pride, its intolerable 
narrowness. We rebel that such vulgar, superstitious 
persons are thrust upon us in all the petty detail of their 
lives, but the author's unsparing analysis makes it clear 
that she intended the "oppressive narrowness" to weigh 
upon readers, who thus come to understand its effect upon 
the lives of Maggie and Tom. If the picture is something ' 
excessive in detail, it is because the 'prentice hand of the 
writer, with all its cunning skill, had not quite mastered 
the art of selection and proportion. In the same manner, 
it was the intention of Balzac, in Eugenie Grandet, to pre- 
sent, typically, a miser, and to show the narrowing pres- 
sure of his life upon his family and relatives. In this 
purpose lay the determining influence in the choice of the 
characters introduced, the wife, the daughter, the lover. 
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CHAPTER FIVE. 
The Creation of Characters in Fiction. 

ALTHOUGH the characters of great works of fiction 
are selected and developed, in the first instance, 
with reference to the motifs the artistic purpose of 
the story, none the less, the men and women pla3dng 
parts, on the mimic stage of the novel, are studied from 
life. In the sources from which characters are drawn, in 
the manner of their re-habilitation, in the fine compre- 
hension that interprets aright the moods and minds of men 
differing most widely from each other, creative genius 
finds its fullest scope and freest expression ; here also, the 
personality of the writer is most clearly defined. In the 
beginning, every presentation of character worth putting 
on paper originates in real persons whose individuality 
and complexion of soul has been like an open book to the 
perception of the author. It were as useful to try to 
picture trees and rocks from the inner conciousness as to 
evolve from the najrrow compass of one mind and heart all 
the complex variations of human nature entering into 
even the smallest group of characters. Only the amateur 
who has never tracked the literary artist to his secret 
haunts and watched him at his work, believes in the crea- 
:ion of great characters by ihitfiat lux of genius. Visible 
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nature, in all its forms of beauty — ^lights, shadows, mani- 
festations of life or power — ^is the artist's unfailing source 
and school. In the same manner, it is all the world of 
the minds and passions and activities of men that furnishes 
forth the literary arti3t. Skill and power are manifest in 
his selection, reproduction, interpretation; above all, in 
his creative construction, whereby, from a trait, a mood 
of mind, the whole nature is revealed to him, so that 
secret motives lie open, and he reads past experiences in 
phases of feeling, or predicts with certainty future mani- 
festations of character. 

This relation of the Active personality of characters to 
the real life from which they are drawn will be more 
evident if discussed concretely. In illustration of the 
creative novelist's habit of mind, I select four great 
authors, conspicuous for their adherence to the principles 
of fictive art as understood by themselves, and consci- 
entious realists, each after his own fashion. Charles 
Dickens presents in his novels the individually real. It 
is enough for him if, once in his life, in all London, he 
saw one old Curiosity Shop; if, somewhere, for a single 
time, he caught sight of Quilp, the dwarf, making 
horrible grimaces. As he saw, he whose imagination 
was ever, in his own words, that of the child, has told to 
the story-lovers of the world what passed before his eyes. 
Moreover, characters seemed to fix themselves in the 
mind of this author visibly, as if mental traits and in- 
equalities of temper were inextricably botmd up with 
physical peculiarities. The real personality beneath, 
appears, oftentimes, to have been indefinite or elusive ir 
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his mind, and he aided himself, and the reader as well^ 
by frequent recurrence to marked peculiarities of ap- 
pearance, or manners, or temper. Thus the shadowless 
eyes of Uriah Heep follow us through the story of David 
Copper fields and we start back, over and over again, from 
the touch of his clammy hand. Carker's teeth gleam, 
and his noiseless footsteps weave themselves in and out 
through all the dwellings and journeys and ways of 
Dombey and Son. Indeed, a catalogue of the personal 
peculiarities of Dickens* characters would come to an end 
only with the last of that numerous company evoked by 
the magic of his pen from the vortex of London life to 
mingle with all the people of all the world. 

Dickens' great contemporary, on the contrary, avoided 
the individually real as it were the fairy tale of romance. 
From the beginning, every line that Thackeray wrote was a 
protest against the kind of character-drawing that fills the 
pages of his fellow novelist. He seemed never to create 
a personality, or write a conversation, or reveal a motive, 
without asking whether a similar instance would come to 
the mind of each reader. How often, in his pages, did 
the author pause and look forth, as it were, with a secret 
nod to his readers, saying: **Have you no such skeleton 
in your closet, my dear Madam?" **Did you ever con- 
fess all your debts, my dear sir? " The story of special 
virtue, or genius, seemed to anger this writer, as if only 
those qualities are real which every man may recognize in 
his neighbor; as if the only human nature be that com- 
monly found under average conditions. 
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Even the course of Thackeray's narrative often seems 
determined in a spirit of protest by some presentation 
of character or plot in the work of another author. 
Novels by Eminent Hands^ in the beginning of his career, 
suggests humorously the habit of his mind. Rebecca 
and Rowena for instance, reveals, at once, Thackeray's 
point of view of Scott's Romance, which, neverthe- 
less, he admired and enjoyed. When Charles Dickens 
published The Personal History of David Copperfieldy 
being the story of that hero's early eflEorts and success, 
of his **idle, unsubstantial, happy time" of young love, 
and his tender memories of his child wife, to his fellow- 
novelist it seemed the story of an exceptional fellow, 
and of results not to be met with in a long summer's day, 
among the young men actually striving to make their way 
in London. ** Don't you see," he cried once, when travel- 
ing in America, ** that if he" — Dickens — **is right, I am 
wrong; that all my characters are a protest against his ? " 
When he wrote the story of Clive Newcome, he seemed to 
say to his readers, ** Here, I will show you how a gener- 
erous young fellow, such as a score whom you know, 
will come out if he is unexpectedly thrown upon his own 
resources." He will discover, we are told, despite the 
fond belief of friends, that he- is not a genius, that he has 
never been trained to any occupation or usefulness worth 
a price in the marts of the world. He will descend to 
drudgery that will rescue him from starvation, it is true, 
but hopeless and interminable; and should he fall a 
victim to some youthful Dora, dancing through life to the 
music of a guitar, and holding the pens, instead of Littlr 
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Blossom, sajring with loving heart, ** It is better, as^it is,** 
ere she falls asleep, Mr. Thackeray pictures, in the story 
of his hero, the grim realities of the discomfort and unhap- 
piness that usually result from such **unsuitability of 
mind and temper," We see Rosa in her finery, riding 
by; hear the scolding mother-in-law, whose words fall 
like a flail upon the heart of Thomas Newcome, and 
witness Clive's helpless effort to care for an unkempt, 
neglected child. 

This difference in the study and presentation of charac- 
ter seems to me a chief distinction between Charles Dick- 
eas and William Makepeace Thackeray. Were it borne in 
mind, it could but modify much that critics have said of 
either. The long array of fantastic persons marshalled 
in Mr. Dickens* pages are no less real than the carefully 
analytic presentation of society and our neighbors as we 
know them, in Mr. Thackeray's pages. . In the first, we 
see the rare, the exceptional, as it appeared to the one man 
in the world who could catch an idios]^rasy from the point 
of view of the one afflicted with it, and realize the per- 
sonal attitude, temper of mind, and relations with others 
resulting. The second reflects, as in a mirror, the realism 
that surrounds us, and forms a part of our consciousness. 

Two different methods of creative art in the representa- 
tion of characters are illustrated in the novels of Thack- 
eray and Dickens, but there are other lessons for the 
student of fictive personality to learn. Neither the indi- 
vidually real, nor that which is commonly true, furnished 
forth the novels of Balzac. He strove to portray charac- 
ters that should represent typically the various classes 
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of society. In art, there is, perhaps, nothing more unsat- 
isfactory, at first impression, than the typically real, for it 
is created by selection and omission. The presentation 
of the type is heightened by the placing of emphasis upon 
the qualities belonging, generically, to the class. If, at 
the same time, modifying elements of character and 
other qualities merely individual are omitted, the result 
corresponds to no counterpart in the visible world. 
Almost of necessity, the typically real lacks personality 
and is, in a degree, individually false. 

Readers of a sensitive literary temperament, it often 
happens, close a first volume of Balzac's novels with dis- 
satisfaction, feeling vaguely, the incomplete personality 
of the characters. It is not a broad and full picture of 
human life that we find in Pdre Grandet^ but a careful 
selection of every miserly tendency and trait. If other 
interests or ambitions are introduced, it is that we may 
see how they wither away under the influence of this one 
passion of acquisition. Yet one who becomes familiar 
with Balzac's works gains, in time, a sense of his greatness- 
through this very quality. The student realizes, at 
length, that if he seeks typical characters in his study of 
literary art, he will find them most surely in the pages of 
the master who set before himself the task of presenting 
generically, all the varied phases of the life of human 
kind in his own generation. The personality of these 
shadowy figures is less rich and varied than is found in 
other works of fiction, but their significance as parts of 
the great human comedy of life is the greater. 
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One other there is, of this group, who was past master 
in the interpretation of states of mind and movements of 
the human heart No other of the four was so surely a 
realist as George Eliot, yet it is for the most part, impos- 
sible to trace her characters to the originals, because she 
alone had the keen vision that looked into the faces of 
men, and read their souls. She seized upon spiritual 
traits of character, not upon outward forms and manifes- 
tations. Other authors, as we have seen, often aid the 
imagination by reproducing external peculiarities and 
characteristic incidents; they assure themselves of their 
own insight and of the veri-similitude of their work by 
mingling the real and the fictitious. She possessed the 
wonderful power of discerning man's spirit as a thing 
apart from its physical habitation. Souls stood forth 
before her mind, bodiless, yet real and individual, in all 
their tangled inheritance of noble capacities and ambitions, 
of weaknesses and vanities. Hence she, more than any 
other novelist, could afford to dissever traits of character 
and mental habitudes from the visible personality in 
which she had known them. For this reason, all attempts 
to discover the real persons from whom the characters 
of Greorge Eliot's novels were drawn must be unsatisfactory. 

Most of us have little skill in discerning one another ; 
we interpret our fellow mortals by incidental associations 
of clothing, social position, familiar routine. When the 
**Amateur Emigrant" took passage in the steerage of the 
Devonia, his fellow voyagers went far astray in their 
attempt to explain his person and peculiarities. It is as if 
friend were unable to recognize friend save by the trick 
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of an eye, or a turn of speech. But when George Eliot 
seized upon the very spirit of her neighbor in its essential 
characteristics, gave it re-incarnation, placed it in differ- 
ent surroundings, and made it act under new conditions, 
yet withal, in sincere truthfulness of character, no one was^ 
able to recognize the man or woman, though there dwelt 
in the eyes some look of pain, or aspiration, or revolt, that 
revealed an inner life bearing the same complexion as 
before. In this quality of the novelist's mind, lay one 
secret of her power. All the hidden spiritual life of the ^^ 
world was to her a treasury whence she might draw rich 
stores of the deepest human experience. In her books 
reappear, in changed garb, men and women who strove 
and failed, and suffered, and achieved, even as she relates. 
To extract from one of her great novels a single charac^ 
ter, in detail, is to stand in the very arcanum of creative 
art, and to realize the fullness of her comprehension 
and analysis. 

In tracing the growth of any work of fiction, from the 
creative point of view, character study is to be considered, 
in the first place, in its relation to the theme of the novel 
as expressed in the plot. The source of fictive persons 
and the manner of the study from life is then important ; 
therein is found an expression of the artistic temper of the 
author's mind and the only certain clue to follow in criti- 
cal interpretation. Characters are also to be considered 
in the imaginary world wherein they move; only through 
the influence of each on all and all upon each, may the 
single character be estimated. This phase of character 
study is intimately bound up with the technique ot fictive 
art, and must be considered in the same connection. 
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CHAPTER SIX. 

The Introduction and Presentation of Characters 
IN Fiction. 

THE manner of an introduction in fiction, varies as 
much as in real life. The character in the novel 
is like a stranger who enters our home asking for 
acquaintance; the word of the author must be his 
passport to favor. The amateur in the art of story writ- 
ing enaphasizes every first appearance by description more 
or less elaborate and^elailcd. If he has little slall^he 
trusts to the'reader's memory of qualities attributed to 
hero or heroine and, thereafter, makes each act a part 
which derives its significance chiefly from preconceived 
ideas implanted in the mind. If the critical reader seeks 
in the following narrative, illustrations of the ambition, 
or resolution, or social gifts mentioned, he will not always 
find proof of the contention of the author. It were 
invidious to cite illustrations of a method so lacking in 
art. Every reader of current fiction, is able to recall 
many stories that thus betray the author's ignorance of 
the art he professes to follow. 

Another favorite device is t he abrupt introduction of 
e ach leading character in some striking s cene or incident, 
after which the reader is at once invitedTo review the past 
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life of his new acquaintance. At the beginning of the 
second chapter of CSsar Birotteau^ Balzac says, **A glance 
rapidly thrown over the past life of this household will 
strengthen the ideas which ought to have been suggested 
by . . . " Thirty-seven pages later, he resumes the 
thread of his narrative with the words, * ' such was C&ar 
. . . " — thus revealing the relation of the digression to 
the character of the hero, and in the result, to his plot, 
Mrs. Ward in Robert Elsmere began the fourth chapter 
with the words, ** Before, however, we go on to chron- 
icle . . . ** — then follows the story of Robert's childhood 
and youth up to the time of the opening scene of the novel. 
This sketch furnishes a background for the character, and 
also prepares readers for the dependence of the plot, in 
later chapters, upon qualities inherent in the mind of the 
hero. Nevertheless, the introduction of this separate story, 
so early in the narrative, seems a digression ; it also reveals 
much which, at this time, was unknown to Catherine, 
although the reader has been identified with the Leyburn 
family in these opening chapters, and must, therefore, 
regard the young rector as a stranger. It seems a finer 
skill that, in Eleanor^ interweaves the antecedent story, 
here and there, as knowledge of it furnishes the needed 
background for the advancing narrative. The tragedy of 
Mrs. Burgoyne's unhappy marriage is told naturally 
enough, as it came to the knowledge of Lucy, the only 
person of the group unacquainted with it at the time of 
the opening of the plot, but the revelation begins with an 
exclamation, overheard, and the pitiful story is not fully 
realized until the attention is brought back to the subject 
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for the sixth time. Even more artistic and careful is the 
arrangement of incidents and details which slowly bring 
to the apprehension of the reader knowledge of the 
injQuences that, in early life, had shaped the character of 
the hero. 

In the presentation of first scenes on the stage, there is 
never any doubt in regard to leading characters. Dress, 
manner, attention,— everything points to the person in 
whom interest centers. It is true that visible presenta- 
tion aids in the separation of the essential dramatic action 
of the play from the accessories that furnish the setting, 
but the literary artist has devices of his own for arresting 
the attention of readers and securing recognition of the 
central figures in his imaginary scenes. There is, in every 
carefully written novel, a certain number of pages which, 
in the plan of the author, are given to matters of time and 
place, to such antecedent material as is essential to the 
movement of the plot, to the introduction of the cast of 
characters and the initiation of the action. The opening 
chapters of a work of fiction should fulfil purposes closely 
parallel to those indicated by Coleridge in his critical dis- 
cussion of first scenes in plays; but more often in the 
novel than in the play, special interest and attention may 
be secured most eflEectively by delaying the appearance of 
a character and preparing for the entrance. 

In Kidnapped many ominous hints fill the reader's 
mind with foreboding ere David reaches the house of 
Shaws; when, at last, the old man comes to view, a few 
lines suffice to picture him vividly, and the apprehension 
felt before the event is confirmed. Each successive ap- 
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pearance of Ebenezer Balfour, in some subtle way, de- 
fines and explains the first impression ; his surroundings, 
his words and acts, correspond intimately with himself, 
so that they seem the fitting manifestation of an inner life. 
Yet it is a part of Stevenson's fine skill that he forces the 
reader to view the old man objectively; he creates faith 
in this hidden individuality without revealing the jjecret 
thoughts or purposes that would have made clear its 
bearing on the fortunes of the hero. From the moment 
of entering the house of Shaws, David studied his uncle, 
searching for any clue by which he might interpret him, 
and not once is the reader allowed to lose this point of 
view: he must share David's doubts and understand his 
mistakes in complete identification. In this way, the 
author has secured for his creation an alert attentiveness 
closely akin to the attitude of mind in which, in real life, 
we observe the stranger who holds for us the open sesame 
to our heart's desire. 

When, later in the same story, Alan Breck appeared, 
Stevenson, in his first description, touched upon those 
features and qualities of the man that naturally impressed 
David in the stress of the hour when the Cavalier climbed 
over the rail of the ship. Not until after the perilous 
'* Flight through the Heather," did David Balfour realize 
all the strength and weakness of his new friend, and the 
intimacy of his other self, the reader, progresses no more 
rapidly. The author possessed an artistic skill that en- 
abled him to reveal a complex and baffling character, by 
degrees, from a carefully chosen point of view. Thus, 
slowly, in the natural way, the characters of a great work 
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of fiction should grow upon the reader; a chance meeting 
gives rise to acquaintance, and continued intercourse be- 
comes friendly intimacy, until, finally, when we close the 
volume and the actors in the tale return to the shadowy 
land from which the skill of the author called them forth, 
the parting is like that of comrades. 

The task of the novelist in the presentation of character 
is peculiarly complex. In real life, the individual existence 
must be regarded in two phases: one consists in outward, 
current manifestations of personality, known and read by 
all; the other lies in the hidden trend of growth, or secret 
inclination, often consisting merely in the accumulative 
force of qualities or tastes not clearly recognized by their 
possessor. If, at length, the inner life becomes insistent, 
and is revealed, it appears as the missing clue, and, often, 
in a short time, the entire past of one intimately known 
may take on a new complexion and assume a consistent 
unity in our understanding. It is the part of the novelist 
to show readers both the life as it passes in the view of 
all, and those hidden springs of action that, in the end, 
must explain and give unity to the presentation of the 
character. For this, a double point of view must be 
maintained; each character must appear reflected in the 
mental attitude of companions in the story, and, step by 
step, the reader should approach that understanding of 
the life in the retrospect which must form the conclusion. 
D Such an artistic task the author of David Copper fields 
undertook in the character of Steerforth. The form of 

the nsgxative^n thf^ i\r^\ pftr^nn^ limitftf^ fKft"pnve]ist 

alm?«6tto_ii single point of view, that of the friend for 
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whom the brilliant youth possessed such unfailing charm. 
In many incidents, holding one significance for the reader 
and a different meaning in the mind of David, the nar- 
rator, Steerforth is revealed as he was; at the same time, 
the narrative makes it clear that the admiring confidence 
of his friend was unshaken. In the scene in the old boat- 
house, after the catastrophe, it is an artistic requirement 
that no one shall seem prepared for the revelation except, 
indeed, the reader. This unsuspicious state of mind up 
to the very moment of the disaster must appear wholly 
credible and natural; but the antecedent incidents, when 
examined anew, must point inevitably to the result, so 
that the very persons whose trust has been betrayed 
accept, at once, the sad story. Without this double point 
of view and the careful preparation that secures it, the 
scene would fail of dramatic effect. 

There is another requirement in the character study of 
the gfreatest works of fiction. Stories and plots a re the 
outward forms by which the lives of the actors in the play 
become manifest, T ^ut the reaT^i^ iffcance of life is not 
feugd-Jn -tfae- thin gsth at people do , nor_ni~what they 
posse ss, nor in whaFhapp ens; it lies in themselves. _For 
this reason, in the best fiction , what characters do or sa^r 
g rows intimately out o f what they are; thislmposes upon 
the author not only the task of making clear to readers all 
the complexities of mind and temperament that determine 
action ; he must also show how the elements of character 
have arisen. It was this subtle relation between character 
and the influences shaping its growth that George Eliot 
had in mind when she wrote, *'It is the habit of my 
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imagination to strive after as full a vision of the medium 
in which a character moves as of the character itself." 
The task of showing the pressure of the life of the commu- 
nity upon the individual is most difficult, yet a story cannot 
fairly be considered a work of art unless the characters 
making exit and entrance represent, typically, the ideals 
of life and conduct commonly accepted in the age and in 
the land of the scenes. 

To discuss the character of Beatrix Esmond apart from 
the complexion of society in Queen Anne's time were 
wholly to miss the mark. In the relation of Tito to his 
foster father, or to the pretty peasant girl, Tessa, it is not 
an abstract question of right and wrong that must be con- 
sidered; the real point at issue, critically, is whether 
these acts of Messer Tito represent a departure from 
moral obligations recognized as binding in Florence in 
the fifteenth century. 

The reader, also, plays a part in the task of the novelist. 
He is ever present in the mind of the writer as a court of 
ultimate appeal. The men and women whose lives are 
writ must suffer comparison with the persons of real life. 
A critic once said that **the imagination is most tasked 
when it has to paint pictures which shall withstand the 
silent criticism of experience. " To this test of excellence 
the literary artist who strives to portray human nature 
rightly, must always submit. The measure of his success, 
in the end, will be revealed in the general acceptance of 
th^ characters he has presented as the interpretation and 
expression of personal appearance. The great characters 
of fiction assume a personality apart from the scenes in 
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which they move, and live on in the memory long after 
< incident and plot have become indistinct; they express 

the typical in human, personal form, and reveal to 

readers, in all ages, their fellow men. 
This, then, is the part of the novelist in the presentation 

of character; he undertakes to interpret human beings of 
^^ common nature with our own, but living under widely 

different conditions, or inheriting ideals of conduct that 

we do not accept; he attempts to place readers in sympa 
^^ thetic relation with minds differently constituted, and 

enables them to gain a new point of view, the point of 

view effective in the mind of another. 

The End 
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